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Secretary's office $308 . 47 was expended and on the annual meeting 
of the Association, $111.01. This included the honorarium paid 
to the visiting speaker, the cost of printing programs, mailing, etc. 
The "sundries" account includes office supplies, the principal item 
being a typewriter. The sum of $200.00 has been appropriated by 
the Association for publicity. Of this amount $120.24 nas been 
spent by the committee of which Professor C. H. Weller is chairman. 
The receipts from the sale of pamphlets issued by this committee 
has been $82.11; so that, although $202.35 has actually been 
spent for this purpose, there still remains a balance of $79.76 
available for the use of the committee. Cash on hand amounts to 



70.50. 

Below are submitted copies of the balanced account and the 
auditors' statement. 

Summary of the Accounts op the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South from May i, 1915, to August 31, 1916 

Expenses Receipts 

University of Chicago Press ... $2,787 . 20 Memberships $3,9°* • 33 

Printing 203 . 16 Balance from former Treasurer 93 1 . 43 

Postage 266 . 43 

Clerical help 308.47 

Annual meeting in .01 

Sundries... 65-75 

Special appropriation 120. 24 

Cash on hand 970. 50 

Total $4,832.76 Total $4,832.76 

We have examined the foregoing accounts of the Treasurer of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South and have found them correct. 

{Signed) E. L. Findley 
Clarence Bill 
Leigh Alexander 
Auditing Committee 
September 23, 1916 

Respectfully submitted, 

{Signed) Louis E. Lord, Treasurer 



OLD SCHOOLS FOR NEW 

In A Modern School, a pamphlet written by Abraham Flexner 
and published last spring under the auspices of the General Educa- 
tion Board, the classical student will find much to make him pause 
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and wonder what manner of educated man would come forth as the 
finished product of the educational scheme therein so extravagantly 
recommended. Like the socialists, the modern faddists in educa- 
tion display slight harmony of doctrine within their own ranks; 
and from the confused welter of conflicting individual opinions 
there emerges merely a blind determination to overthrow the exist- 
ing order of things. Starting with President Eliot's belief that 
tradition enters too largely into our educational fabric, Mr. Flexner 
at once plunges head over heels in medias res: " Generally speaking, 
it may be safely affirmed that the subjects commonly taught, the 
manner in which they are taught, and the amounts taught are 
determined by tradition, not by a fresh and untrammeled consid- 
eration of living and present needs." In other words, it seems 
unreasonable to him that the experience of many generations of 
teachers should have led to any particular scheme of content and 
method in education. Yet he admits that there have been good 
teachers, for he says that "sometimes through the personality of 
the teacher, less often through the congeniality of the subject- 
matter, Latin and algebra may seem as real to particular students 
as woodwork, Shakespeare, biology, or current events." 

Naturally enough, he assails the study of formal grammar, that 
bugbear of the idle, the shiftless, and the incompetent: "Such 
evidence as we possess points to the futility of formal grammar as 
an aid to correct speaking and writing." On every page are heaped 
reckless statements, such as, for instance, the assertion that "failure 
is so widespread that the only habits acquired through failing to 
learn Latin or algebra are habits of slipshod work; of guessing and 
of mechanical application of formulae, not themselves understood." 
It would be nearer the truth to admit that the slovenly habits here 
enumerated are inherent in the great mass of pupils who now throng 
the halls of our schools; and if entertainment can be provided for 
them elsewhere it would be a great boon for those who have serious 
intellectual interests to be relieved of their depressing presence. So 
long as they are with us they must be beguiled with toys and rattles 
such as those invented long ago by Archytas to keep children from 
tearing up the furniture; and all this clatter interferes with the real 
business of education. But to ascribe the failure of mediocre pupils 
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to the educational system should furnish our logicians with an 
interesting example of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

Then again we are told that "the literature that most schools 
teach is partly obsolete, partly ill-timed, rarely effective or appeal- 
ing." Spenser in particular seems to have incurred the great dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Flexner. Now it is doubtless true that most people 
of education will be ready to admit, what no less a man of letters 
than Mr. Howells has somewhere admitted with reference to one 
of the greatest poetic productions of modern times, In Memoriam, 
that they have never read the Faerie Queene from beginning to end. 
Professor Lanman would probably admit the same with reference 
to the Mahabharata, and most of us will admit the same with ref- 
erence to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Yet one of America's 
greatest scholars, a teacher who had a profound influence upon his 
pupils and whose memory is still revered wherever true scholarship 
is appreciated, an American, I say, has given us the best edition of 
Spenser's works; and "a gentle Knight" he was, ever ready to 
defend all that goes to make life better and nobler. However, it is 
not Spenser alone that fails to measure up to Mr. Flexner's require- 
ments; the modern school "would not begin with classics nor would 
it necessarily end with them." Our pupils, it seems, are to be given 
only what an undeveloped taste may happen to like. By starting 
with the Sunday supplement the modern school might in the end 
raise the standard of the pupil's taste to the point where he might 
be able to enjoy Mushey-Mushey, the Soft Book; the modern school 
would have "the courage not to read obsolete and uncongenial 
classics." We must confess that to us this last smacks, not of 
courage, but of foolhardiness. We cannot force our pupils to accept 
the best that is known and thought in the world, but every teacher 
worthy of the name will bring such things to the notice of those 
under his charge. Many, no doubt to his chagrin, will reject the 
proffered gold, KaOarep 'HpcuAeiTos §t)aiv ovov avpfiar' av Q^brdax 
fiSXKov fj xpvvov. True literature can never grow obsolete. The 
Vedas, Homer, Virgil, Dante, yea even Milton and Spenser, will 
continue to be read and admired, in the original, long after Mushey- 
Mushey has been rehashed, refried, re-served, and finally consigned 
to the literary swill-can. 
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After reading such wholesale denunciation of the things that go 
to make up our curriculum, we are astounded, but withal refreshed, 
at Mr. Flexner's modesty when he informs us that he is not quali- 
fied to speak about art and music! Naturally enough, Greek and 
Latin are to be ousted from the modern school: "Neither Greek nor 
Latin would be contained in the curriculum of the modern school — 
not, of course, because their literatures are less wonderful than they 
are reputed to be, but because their present position in the curricu- 
lum rests on tradition and assumption." Here we have the secret 
of Mr. Flexner's animosity; he is violently opposed to tradition and 
convention. He rejoices to think that "teachers can be found who 
have already passed conventional limits." We will only remark 
in passing that our prisons are filled with members of society who 
have "passed conventional limits"; for society is based on conven- 
tion. One of the wisest men that ever lived laid down the general 
principle that the world desires, not what is traditional, but what 
is good — goodness being the quality that should recommend a thing 
to us, whether it be ancient or modern. The modern school would 
reject Latin and Greek, "not because their literatures are less won- 
derful than they are reputed to be," but because they are "tradi- 
tional." What a sorry contrast such a narrow mental attitude 
makes when compared with the liberal, unprejudiced view expressed 
by "the master of those who know." Unlike Shadwell, Mr. Flex- 
ner occasionally "deviates into sense" and becomes a strong 
pleader for the humanistic ideal. For the moment we seem to be 
listening to an Oxford don, when he says that "the modern school 
would from the first undertake the cultivation of contacts and 
cross-connections. Every exercise would be a spelling-lesson; sci- 
ence, industry, and mathematics would be inseparable; science, 
industry, history, civics, literature, and geography would to some 
extent utilize the same material." He admits that this sensible 
conception of education is not original with him nor even new, for 
that matter. However, he fails to add that this humanistic ideal 
has been sullied by the modernists themselves, who have thrust into 
our curriculum an infinite variety of uncorrelated courses often con- 
sisting of the veriest banalities. I have even heard a teacher of 
sociology say that he refused to consider such a small point as 
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spelling when correcting papers in sociology. The fact is that at 
the present time there is a widespread tendency to insist upon what, 
by oxymoron, may be termed the superiority of the mediocre. 
This dangerous tendency may now be seen in all walks and pro- 
fessions. The dean of a certain school of education has even 
declared in print that mediocre students make the best teachers! 
As a certain shrewd observer has recently pointed out, people are 
now giving so much time to the study of morons and imbeciles that 
there is a real danger lest we come to look upon our bright pupils as 
mentally defective in so far as they differ from the idiot. Many 
years ago a distinguished Hellenist remarked that, "while we are 
anxious to hide or relieve the degradation to which human nature 
can sink, we tend to become less careful of the elevation to which 
it can rise; we put feeling in the place of thought, and throw away 
half our birthright." The present situation brought about by the 
modernists reminds us of that tale of Poe's wherein are recounted 
the queer antics of a band of lunatics in an asylum, who overpowered 
their keepers and in turn confined them and treated them as proper 
inmates of a madhouse. Naturally enough, statistics loom large on 
Mr. Flexner's mental horizon, and he regrets that we do not have 
card catalogues that would enable us to determine just how many 
pupils fail to master Latin, algebra, and geometry. What good 
would come from counting the noses of these students is not clear. 
They have failed to stand the mental test and the educator should 
be relieved of them straightway. As for the fact that the large 
majority of pupils fail to stand high in intellectual contests, this is 
true because, like poor Walter Simmons of Spoon River, they don't 
have the brains. They should be set to learning more humble 
trades which will be less exacting of their mental powers. Even 
here the greater number will helplessly fail. 

My parents thought that I would be 

As great as Edison or greater: 

For as a boy I made balloons 

And wondrous kites and toys with clocks 

And little engines with tracks to run on 

And telephones of cans and thread. 

I played the cornet and painted pictures, 

Modeled in clay and took the part 
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Of the villain in the Octoroon. 

But then at twenty-one I married 

And had to live, and so, to live 

I learned the trade of making watches 

And kept a jewelry store on the square, 

Thinking, thinking, thinking, thinking, — 

Not of business, but of the engine 

I studied the calculus to build. 

And all Spoon River watched and waited 

To see it work, but it never worked. 

And a few kind souls believed my genius 

Was somehow hampered by the store. 

It wasn't true. The truth was this: 

I didn't have the brains. 

G. C. S. 



